The Medieval Student

after a brawl in which they were clearly in the wrong,
the delinquents would flee to Shotover and there
maintain themselves in the forest. At other times,
when they had gone too far, and the thunder of the
Chancellor's sentence of excommunication had fallen
on their heads as a punishment for attempting to sack
the Abbey of Abingdon, or defiling the Church of S.
Mary with bloodshed, for sleeping in a tavern, or
fighting with the King's foresters, they would simply
leave the University altogether and get away scath-
less. For the Chancellor's jurisdiction did not extend
beyond Oxford.

A joust or tourney was a certain cause of riot.
The passions are easily roused after any athletic contest,
whether it be a football match or a bull-fight. Re-
membering this, we shall best be able to understand
why the King found it necessary to forbid any joust
or tournpment to be held in the vicinity of Oxford or
Cambridge (1305).

" Yea, such was the clashing of swords," says Fuller, " the
rattling of arms, the sounding of trumpets, the neighing of
horses5 the shouting of men all day time with the roaring of
riotous revellers all the night, that the scholars* studies were
disturbed, safety endangered, lodging straitened, charges
enlarged. . . . Where Mars keeps his terms, there the
Muses may even make their vacation."

Any excuse, indeed, was good enough to set the
whole town in an uproar. A bailiff would hustle a
student; a tradesman would "forestall" and retail
provisions at a higher price than the regulations
allowed; a rowdy student would compel a common
bedesman to pray for the souls of certain unpopular
living townsmen on the score that they would soon
be dead. The bailiffs would arrest a clerk and refuse
to give him up at the request of the Chancellor; the
Chancellor, when appealed to by the townsmen to
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